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A SUGGESTIVE FICTION. 


“Take another glass of champagne, old boy,” 
he said. 

So I did. 
and had long been familiar with the story of the 
prize-liar, whose laurels were won by the open- 
ing sentence, “ There was once a rich editor”; 
and yet here was a rich editor setting up the 


I was in the literary line myself, 


champagne. 
the glass. 


I blinked uneasily and drained 


% There’s another bottle coming,” said Blog- 
gins. “Here, Jawker!” 

Jawker was the butler, and he was real and 
English. 
“See here, Bloggins,” said I, “I am properly 
impressed by these evidences of lavish wealth. 
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I was last in New York you were assistant sub- 
editorial clerk on the Eighth Day Bapterian, 
and your salary was a profound secret. Now 
you have a butler who believes in you and treats 


What is the miss- 
a 


you with pretended respect. 
ing link that unites these days and those day 

“ Ah!” said Bloggins, dreamily, “a short time 
ago and I could not have answered you. But 
now I have made enough. I shall retire ina 
few days to a country hamlet where I am un- 
known and may be respectable.” 

“ Bloggins,” I said, with some emotion, “ in 
the old days when we were subs together | 
lent you eight dollars. It is not yet repaid. I 
have never forgotten you, and now that you 
have put yourself in a fair way to live upon 
unearned increments and the toil of widows and 
orphans, does not a feeling of auld lang syne 
come over you — or, in other words, can’t you 
put me on to this same racket?” 

“TI can, and I will,” said Bloggins, heartily. 
“ Listen.” 

Opening both ears, I turned them Bloggins- 
ward, awaiting vibrations. 

“TI started two magazines — ” he began. 

“Insatiate Bloggins ! would not one suffice?” 
I murmured, toying dreamily with Bartlett’s 
invaluable manual. 

“ Two magazines,” he repeated, impressively. 
“One in Boston, a town near Harvard College, 
you know.” 

“ Yes, yes,” and I nodded to him. 

“ And the other in New South Wales.” 

“ And why in New South Wales?” 

“« Simply because it is a long way from Boston.” 

“Ts that an advantage from a literary point 
of view?” I inquired. 

“In this case I considered the case from the 
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financial side,” answered Bloggins, with a sort 
of dry champagne wink. 

“] fail to comprehend you, —I do not catch 
on,” I admitted. 

“Both magazines,” said Bloggins, “ paid only 
on publication.” 

“ A reprehensible, though popular, failing,” I 
remarked, with visions of my seven serials that 
had outlived twelve periodicals, and were still 
“on file.” 

“The advantages of that plan were early 
recognized by me,” said Bloggins, “and it was 
to develop them that I started my two journals. 
I named them, respectively, the American Eagle 
and the Mew South Welsh Kangaroo and Emu. 
By giving these strictly local names I suc- 
ceeded in confining the circulation of each to 
its own field.” 

“Aha!” was my comment. 
well, and means nothing. 


It always sounds 


“Yes,” he replied. “Then I accepted man- 
uscripts for the Eag/e and for the Emu, shipped 
the Emu’s batch to Boston, and returned the 
consignment by sending the Zag/e’s budget 
to New South Wales by the next steamer.” 


“But how about the local color?” I as ked 
after a moment’s reflection. 

“T hired a skilled local colorist in each place 
at a small salary, and had it put in to suit.” 

“TI see. But suppose an author happened to 
see his piece, or hear of its publication?” 

“Several did. We then sent them our Piracy 
letter, pointing out that owing to the lack of in- 
ternational copyright we could not prevent the 
stealing of our articles, and had no redress. 
We explained that a number of manuscripts had 
been taken from our office, and that this must 
have been among them. Which was true.” 

“ Was it a success?” 

“Tremendous success! We never paid a 
cent for any literary material.” 

“ But what did the authors get?” 

“The practice of writing and the pleasure of 
receiving our acceptance circulars. I have no 
doubt that the Amu and the Zagle have con- 
ferred happiness upon thousands!” 

“Bloggins!” I said, enthusiastically, “ you 
are a genius!” 


Tudor Fenks. 
New York, N. Y 





THE ACCURACY 


Reporters and editors need no defenders. 
Yet a newspaper man dislikes to hear what he 
believes to be indiscriminate criticism of the 
journalism of to-day. Go about the country, 
and in public places there is a growing tendency 
to sneer at the integrity of newspaper men. 
Some critics are so thoroughly 
with the idea that reporters are impudent, 
conscienceless intruders, that it gives 
them hearty pleasure to air their opinions 


imbued 


on every conceivable occasion, and to denounce 
newspaper men in general as being untrust- 
worthy, and capable of any act whereby a sen- 
tional “ beat” may be secured. Every self-re- 
specting reporter and editor knows very well 
the absurdity of these criticisms. If the 


OF REPORTERS. 


would-be critics of the press fully understood 
the earnest endeavors made by reporters and 
editors to get accurate accounts of the world’s 
doings, they might find occasion for a little 
applause. 

People who criticise the press for inaccuracies 
are aometimes themselves the guilty ones. A 
notable instance occurred in New Orleans 
recently. The Italian consul, Signor P. Corte, 
made a statement to a staff correspondent of 
the Mew York Tribune concerning the Mafia 
riot. This statement it was understood should 
be published. It was published. Signor Corte 
was at once given a vacation by his home 
government. Before leaving New Orleans he 
remarked that the 7Zribume reporter ex- 
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aggerated his statement, whereupon the 
Tribune replied editorially that P. Corte 
dictated the statement to his secretary, in the 
presence of its correspondent, and signed the 
document. The 7ribune refutes this slander 
about its correspondent in black and white by 
producing Corte’s certification of the correct- 
ness of a report which, on second thought, he is 
attempting to deny. 

The average reporter is a gentleman. In 
trying to get the news he is pursuing a per- 
fectly legitimate business, and is entitled to the 


respectful consideration of the people he ap- 
proaches. His duties are frequently of a 
delicate nature. A considerable experience 
with reporters in large cities leads me to believe 
that such duties are fulfilled in a becoming 
manner. An editor has an interest in being 
properly represented by his reporters, and he is 
likely to discipline or dismiss any member of 
the staff whom he finds inaccurate or otherwise 
incompetent. 


M. 7. Beach. 
Utica, N. Y. 





NEW ENGLAND WOMAN’S PRESS ASSOCIATION. 


It was in the autumn of 1885 that Mrs. Marion 
A. McBride, secretary of the Woman’s Inter- 
national Press Association, urged upon some of 
the newspaper women of Boston the advisability 
of banding themselves together into some sort 
of a club or guild for mutual pleasure and 
profit. Tuesday, November 17, 1885, six of 
these busy wielders of the pen met with Mrs. 
Sallie Joy White, of the Boston Herald, for the 
purpose of discussing the plan. Besides the two 
ladies mentioned, there were present at this 
meeting Mrs. Cora Stuart Wheeler, Miss Helen 
M. Winslow, Miss Grace W. Soper, of the Bos- 
ton Fourna/, and Miss Estelle M. Hatch, now 
Mrs. Samuel Merrill (“Jean Kincaid”), of the 
Boston Daily Globe. 

This meeting resulted in the formal organiza- 
tion of the New England Woman’s Press Asso- 
ciation, with Mrs. Sallie Joy White, who was 
the oldest worker of the group, president, and 
Miss Estelle M. Hatch, secretary. 

For more than a year the newly formed club 
held no meetings, but much time was spent by 
the secretary in corresponding with all the news- 
paper women of New England of whom she 
could hear, and in interesting them, if possible, 
in the plan of organization. 

The first regular meeting of the association was 


called December 8, 1886, at the residence of 
the secretary, where several subsequent gather- 
ings were also held. There were present about 
a score of those who had expressed their desire 
to be members, and the meeting was most en- 
thusiastic. At the next meeting, January 18 
1887, a constitution was adopted. This meet- 
ing was a memorable one, from the fact that 
the association showed, in a practical manner, 
its determination to live up to that clause of its 
constitution which states one of the objects of 
organization to be the forwarding, “by con- 
certed action through the press, such good 
objects in social, philanthropic, and reformatory 
lines as may from time to time present them- 
selves.” 
movement which resulted in the law placing 
“police-matrons ” in our station-houses. After 
eloquent speeches on the subject from Miss E. 
S. Tobey, Madame Charpiot, and members of 
the club who were already interested, the infant 
association pledged itself with great earnest- 
ness to the support of this measure, a fact to 
which its subsequent triumph was largely due. 

After this the association held regular 
monthly meetings, for a time with Mrs. McBride 
at the office of Law and Order ; then in parlors 
rented of the New England Woman’s Club or 


This was early in the history of the 
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the Woman's Fournal, and finally at the Parker 
House, which has been the headquarters of the 
association now for some time. 

June 18, 1887, the association made what 
was really its first appearance in public, by way 
of a reception given at the Parker House to 
Mrs. J. C. Croly (“Jennie June”). The recep- 
tion was brilliant, and a success from every 
point of view. Mrs. Croly read an interesting 
paper, entitled “Thirty Years in Journalism,” 
before the club and its guests, including many 
well-known society and literary people, and the 
after-supper speeches were bright and to the 
point. 

January 31, 1888, the association gave its 
second large reception to its friends, the affair 
being made the occasion of an especial compli- 
ment to members of the Boston Press Club, 
many of whom were present. 

It was about this time that the “daring 
scheme” of having a benefit at one of the 


theatres, like that which the Boston Press Club 
has each year, was proposed by the secretary, 


Mrs. Merrill. The idea was received with en- 
thusiasm, and the matter was placed in the charge 
of acommittee, consisting of the president( Mrs. 
White ), the secretary, and Miss Minna C. Smith, 
then of the Advertiser. By the illness of Mrs. 
White and the absence of Miss Smith in Cali- 
fornia, the committee was practically reduced 
to one member. Moreover, though talked of 
for some time, the arrangements were necessarily 
very much hurried at the last; yet the benefit, 
which took place April 3, 1888, at the Hollis- 
street Theatre, kindly given for the occasion by 
Manager Rich, must be considered a great suc- 
cess. Madame Modjeska and many other 
eminent artists appeared in the programme, and 
nearly $700 was put into the treasury of the 
association. One of the pleasantest features 
of the affair, however, was the cordiality with 
which artists, managers, and the public re- 
sponded when asked for help, and the hearti- 
ness with which they urged making the “benefit 
of the N. E. W. P. A.” an annual event. 

The history of the organization since this 
time has been one of steady progress in num- 
bers, prosperity, and influence. The association 
has at present a membership of nearly 150, and 
the list includes many names well known in jour- 


nalistic and literary circles. The ruling idea of 
the organization from the outset has been to unite 
all who are regularly and professionally connected 
with the press of New England, either as writers, 
editors, business managers, or correspondents, 
— all, in short, for whom work on the press is a 
vocation, and not an avocation ; a bread-winning 
occupation, and not an amusement. It is not 
an authors’ club, though many of its members 
have written books, but a union of earnest 
workers, whose labor is chiefly, if not entirely, 
on periodical publications. Of late, since it 
has made “a name and fame” for itself, the 
pressure of those desiring to become members 
of the organization is great, and some who are 
eligible according to the letter only, and not 
according to the spirit of the association, have 
slipped through the close bars of its constitutional 
provisions; but for the most part the club is 
still, what its founders intended it should be, a 
union of “ newspaper women.” 

The association holds two regular meetings 
each month during the season, that on the first 
Wednesday of the month being devoted to busi- 
ness Only; while on the third Wednesday a 
literary meeting begins at 4 P. M., with a paper 
and discussion, followed by a “high tea,” with 
music, poems, after-supper speeches, etc., under 
the able guidance of Miss Catherine E. Conway, 
of the Pz/ot, who was for three years the valued 
chairman of the programme committee. The 
literary side of these evenings has always been 
of a high order, and the gatherings, often num- 
bering seventy-five or a hundred members and 
guests, have come to be regarded as interesting 
occasions. 

The association has become famous for the 
entertainments it gives on special occasions, or 
in honor of distinguished people. One need 
but mention some of the events of the past two 
seasons, including the breakfast given in honor 
of Miss Amelia B. Edwards; the reception to 
Madame Modjeska, the early benefactor of the 
association; the luncheon in honor of Henry 
Neville ; the large and brilliant “ afternoon teas,” 
at which Madame LePlongeon and Mrs. E. B. 
Custer were the guests of honor; and, finally, 
the large reception and dinner given recently 
in honor of Mrs. White’s twenty-first year in 
journalism, at which the club presented to Mrs. 
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White a handsome diamond breastpin and 
solitaire earrings. 

The association has done much good work 
in other lines also, and has been the means of 
giving to the public of Boston and vicinity 
interesting courses of lectures by Miss Amelia 
B. Edwards, Madame LePlongeon, the famous 
Yucatan explorer, and Professor Richard G. 
Moulton, of England, the literary critic and 
university extension lecturer. Some of these 
have brought dollars for the club treasury, and 
some Only glory. 

The association, however, is far from being 
satisfied with past achievements, and the “ Pres- 
ident’s Message,” given by Mrs. Merrill soon 
after her election to that office at the beginning 
of the present year, outlined much which it is 
hoped soon to accomplish for the benefit of the 
organization, its members, and “newspaper 
women ” in general. 

The officers of the association at present are 
Mrs. Estelle M. H. Merrill ( “ Jean Kincaid ” ), of 
the Boston Globe, president; Mrs. Allie E. 


Whitaker, of the Mew England Farmer, and 
Miss Alice Stone Blackwell, of the Woman's 
Journal, vice-presidents; Miss Katherine S. 
Parks, of the Boston Daily Advertiser, record- 
ing secretary ( vice Helen M. Smith, of the Bar 
Harbor Record, resigned); Miss Belle Grant 
Armstrong (“ Dinah Sturgis”), of the Dorches- 
ter Beacon, Ladies’ Home Companion, etc., 
corresponding secretary; Miss Katherine E. 
Conway, of the Pz/ot, Mrs. Evelyn G. Suther- 
land (“ Dorothy Lundt”’), of the Commonwealth, 
and Mrs. Agnes Dalrymple Bishop, of the 
Massachusetts Ploughman, members of the 
executive committee; Miss Helen M. Winslow, 
treasurer; and Miss Floretta Vining, auditor. 

The fersonnel of the Woman’s Press Associa- 
tion, the 150 different sorts of work. which these 
150 women are doing in the journalistic field, 
offer a tempting theme for the pen of one who 
knows it well; but that, as our friend Kipling 
always says, “is another story.” 

Estelle M. H. Merrill. 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


LAURA GARLAND CARR. 


Probably no poet of distinction has been born 
and has spent his life in a flat, inland country, 
where nature speaks in monotone. Natural 
scenery suggests graceful form and tint to the 
painter, and to the writer happy idealization and 
harmonious rhythm. Moreover, that homelike 
feeling and that glow of patriotic sentiment, 
which pervade all poems which have long life, 
are wanting where no natural lines bound, or no 
Salient natural features distinguish, one’s do- 
mestic estate. Hills, valleys, and shores are 
the nurseries of poetic minds. 

Laura Garland Carr, a volume of whose 
poems is soon to be published by The Writer 
Publishing Company, had her birth in Barn- 
stead, N. H., one of those modest, noiseless, 
and wholesome old hill towns which serve as 
reservoirs of the unpolluted Anglo-New Eng- 


land blood, and induce a close and undisturbed 
intimacy between the mind and mother earth in 
her fairest and most interesting expressions. 
From this town, thirty years ago, many went 
forth and few came back; and a foreigner was a 


curiosity. Mrs. Carr’s grandfather was one of 
the first settlers,and between his house and her 
father’s was a grassy path through the field, 
trodden and retrodden daily by little feet. The 
father died when the daughter was three years 
old. The grandfather, blind for the last twelve 
years of his life, was a versifier of local renown, 
and probably of some poetic talents, and be- 
guiled many an otherwise dark day with this 
delectable pastime. The granddaughter was 
early conscious of this inheritance, but did not 
give it indulgence until her seventeenth year, 
after which time she contributed to the Boston 
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Olive Branch and other papers which invited 
the efforts of young writers. In early child- 
hood her home was changed to the shores of 
the New Hampshire lakes, the beautiful village 
of Meredith Bridge, now Laconia. But the 
Barnstead home and fields, and the foot-path to 
grandfather’s house, and the big familiar hills, 
and the meadows “freckled with cowslips” 
seem, more, than her new picturesque sur- 
roundings, to have haunted the young poet, 
and all the more because the memory of them 
was changing with the years into a dream and 
an ideal. 

A common-school education, supplemented 
by a year at the local Gilford academy, and 
further supplemented by that best of disciplines, 
the teaching of a district school, supplied the 
mental outfit, so far as educational institutions 
could do it. 

Mrs. Carr has married twice, Mr. Carr being 
not only an estimable citizen and man of busi- 
ness, but quickly appreciative of his wife’s best 
poetic work. For twenty-seven years their 
home has been in Concord, on the Merrimack, 
where a daughter was born, who died in her 
lovely girlhood. As domestic cares thickened 
Mrs. Carr ceased to invite the Muses, and for 
fifteen years nothing from her pen appeared. The 
reunion, in Concord, in 1878, of the “sons and 
daughters of Barnstead ” called her forth again, 
and, thus stirred anew, she felt the old inspira 
tion come back with increased power and 
felicity, and resumed her poetic writing after the 
long vacation. The forthcoming volume of her 
poems is composed of selections from poems 
written in these later years. 

After the death of her only child, chiefly for 
self-rescue, she devoted herself to an earnest 
study of the German language and literature, 
which are still her great literary delight, while 
from the French she acknowledges a lesser, 
but still a considerable, benefit. 

Her productions of late years have chiefly 
appeared, as they were written, in the Boston 
Transcript, Boston Fournal, Wide Awake, and 
the Mew England Magazine. These include 
original poems, translations, and short stories. 

Perhaps no author has had two more distinct 
periods of fertile literary production than Mrs. 
Carr, or with a wider interval. But this is the 


less remarkable because her work is altogether 
spontaneous, called forth rather than labored 
forth, and pregnant with the mood and experi- 
ence of the time. 

The method of Mrs. Carr’s authorship is as 
interesting as it is peculiar. She has never sat 
down at her desk with the brown intention of 
writing a poem. Under such restraint her 
mind and pen refuse tg move. She composes 
chiefly while at her household work, and can 
produce most and best when her duties make 
stirring demand upon her physical powers, pro- 
vided they do not overload the mind. 

Mrs. Carr has a happy presence, and is the 
queen of friends, though general society has 
little of interest to her, and purely conventional 
commingling is even repulsive. The hours 
saved up by such abstinence are coined into 
literary enjoyment, alone, or with a few friends 
of similar tastes and pursuits. And yet few 
persons have been better observers of society, 
or more e# rapport with human kind. Her 
sister, Mrs. Mary H. Wheeler, has contributed 
poems of unusual merit to different periodicals. 

No studied attempt will be made here to 
characterize the writings of Mrs. Carr. They 
are, as a rule, truthfully expressive of the phys- 
ical and mental scenery which witnessed their 
birth. The good reader finds little difficulty in 
walking and resting with her by the way, finds 
himself seeing clearly with her eyes, humming 
her melodies, discovers with her that nature is 
far more than a bundle of things, living, breath- 
ing, sighing, laughing, in the old haunts, amidst 
some life struggle, or on a holiday afternoon 
among the bees and birds. There is not a false 
moral note. All is real, whatever else ; we, too, 
have seen and felt it without knowing. There 
are no fictitious ecstacies, no fooling with gro- 
tesque metaphors, no forcing in of foreign or 
archaic words; the singer, whether her notes 
be high or low, perfect or broken, keeps sin- 
cerely to the theme, and is on childlike and 
confiding terms with life and the universe. 

Mrs. Carr is in the midday strength of her 
powers, and it may be hoped that the volume 
now being issued will be the precursor of 
others. 

I cannot close without calling attention to 
the much overlooked fact that the retired hill 
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and mountain regions of New England abound 
in poets by nature. The most expressive and 
befitting metaphors are common among the 
farmers and craftsmen who live and think so 
largely by themselves and for themselves. A 
name, a predicate, a simile, an antithesis, a 
picture in sound, leaping from a mind that 
knows nature and her things and forces, not by 
the book, but by immediate sense and senti- 
ment, is a rich contribution to our vernacular, 
and especially to our poetic resources. The 


England of Chaucer or the Scotland of Burns 
and Scott were not wealthier in such materials 
than is rural New England to-day. To these 
native poets, who die without the name, culti- 
vated sons and daughters succeed, who pour 
forth that of which the fathers and mothers 
could only speak a few broken, but inestimable, 
words. From such origins the true singers are 
born, and the English language in America is 
to be refreshed. S. C. Beane. 


NewBuURYPORT, Mass. 





WRITING TO A PUBLIC, 


While, in order to win popularity and imme- 
diate success, it appears to be a necessity to 
write to a probable public, it is no less true that 
the greatest minds — those which have influenced 
the thought, not of individuals, but of the race — 
have simply written out what was in them; 
written not for popularity nor fame, nor even for 
money, but for posterity, for all time. 

Primarily, though, I am inclined to think they 
wrote for themselves, because they could not 
help it, absolute necessity for expression being 
one of the laws of genius. A poet sings as 
does the bird, and a brain that is bursting with 
thought must give itself vent. Herein lies the 
difference. The magazinist writes to his public, 
the genius must form his public; the first must 
please his audience, and if he succeeds, he has 
his reward in applause and bouquets. But genius 
toils during long and apparently fruitless years ; 
he cannot get before the footlights. He is un- 
heard, unappreciated by the public, while too 
often misunderstood, taunted, and scorned by 
his private critic. To many people print is the 
criterion of excellence, and they would not esti- 
mate Shakespeare himself in manuscript. 

No less than other men would our genius 
enjoy fame, success, and the ease of wealth, but 
not for these will he exchange his soul. Genius 
cannot popularize itself; it must wait for the 


thought of the times to catch up with it, for it 
is the very essence of genius that it is before 
and far away beyond its generation. The greater 
the genius, the longer the waiting. 

Remember Hawthorne, the hermit, secluding 
himself in a bleak New England chamber for 
seventeen years before his marvellous witchery 
began to win recognition; Carlyle at Craigan- 
Puttoch, and again at Cheyne Row tearing his 
hair over the “ French Revolution,” and bitterly 
reviling in his heart the pigmy public which 
could “ eat; drink, and be merry ” on the edge of 
a no less terrible social abyss. Emerson never 
won riches, and grand old Walt Whitman has 
lived in poverty all these years. Shelley, the 
exile, was banished from Oxford, scorned by 
his own, robbed of his children, and yet to-day 
the Clarendon Press is bringing out his 
“ Adonais” in an edition de luxe. Browning 
lived to realize fame and a sufficiency of suc- 
cess; but read his “ Men and Women ” to learn 
if he knew or not the depths of sorrowing dis- 
heartenment. 

“Given the 
cries one, and the answer comes 
swift: “ Surely, not he who asks the question 
and flaunts the doubt.” 

Genius may not choose; it must be because 
it is, and it is bound by the laws of its being no 


conditions, who would be a 
4 ae 
genius! 
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less than is Mediocrity that sneers. Genius 
would not choose to be other than itself, and 
would find itself but poorly repaid by gold, and 
lands, and the world’s smiles, if thereby it must 
relinquish its sweet pains, its never-satisfied 
longings, itself: Genius alone being “its own 
exceeding great reward.” Think you the free 
Shelley in his modest home at Spezzia was con- 
sumed with longing to lead the life of an Eng- 
lish country gentleman, and ride to hounds 
at the head of the county? The poem must be 
born, the story must be told, the glorious work 
must be done, though one starve, though one 
die for it. 

As no genius can clip its wings, so no mere 
talent can rise beyond a certain mark, though 
that may be, and should be, a high-tide mark, 
The point I wish to make in this paper is, that 
to write as critics and advisers say one should 
with the reader, or, worse still, the editor, always 
in mind, is crippling to the best powers, and can 
never be inspiring to those of less ability. In 
the mind should be always, not your public, not 
your publisher — but your Idea! 

Write what is in you, speak the truth boldly 
and unashamed. The truth as you see and feel 
it, not that portion of it which you think suited 
to the Youth's Companion, or the Atlantic, or 
the Detroit Free Press. Copy out your article 
or poem, and by all means fit it into a magazine 
or newspaper, if youcan. If not, lay it away in 
cotton wool, like a treasured gem. Two years 
later you may like to burn it. Ten, twenty, one 
hundred years hence, Jerhaps the earth and 


all the nations of the earth may ring with it. 

Whoever you are, genius, or talent, his next of 
kin; man of letters, of aptitudes, of tastes: write 
always at your best. Surely in doing this one 
cannot err. Believe in yourself and in your 
calling. If you cannot, better to select some 
other means of gaining a livelihood. 

Wait until your thought, or poem, or story 
burns, then write it with the might of a wingéd 
pen. As for print —that can wait, and so can 
you. 

Of late years the most fascinating books are 
those which have been written for children, not 
exactly that we have all become “like unto a 
little child”; but because we have grown so ultra- 
fastidious, that the public, or those magazines 
which aim to keep a “ finger on the public pulse,” 
are afraid to give utterance to such bold, pure, 
startling truths as Olive Schreiner’s “ Dreams.” 
Not that I would decry the magazines: I only 
claim that there is a very pretty little world out- 
side of them. If you fit into the big monthlies, 
you are to be congratulated, and they no less, 
being sadly in need of fresh, young blood. If 
you do not, and still are willing, nay, glad, to 
work ‘on patiently, hopefully, loving the work 
for the work’s dear sake, then, no doubt, you 
will one day enroll yourself in the new school of 
American writers, the dawn of whose coming is 
even now flushing the horizon, gladdening the 
hearts of those who can discern the face of the 
times. 

Feanie Porter Rudd. 


F Lorence, Italy 





UNKNOWN POETS. 


There is no happiness like the dream that 
suggests a poem. If it could be transcribed to 
paper, there would be fewer imperfect poems 
and less disappointment. The trouble is we 
cannot qui:e reproduce the dream, and our 
picture lacks the harmony and beauty that 
inspired it. 

We are carried into a world of perfection, and 


we say, “ This is poetry.” It is; but our failure 
to interpret the invisible is painfully apparent 
after the production has been rejected a few 
times, and we read it in a different mood. Some 
there are who have the divine art of putting the 
vision in words that will call it up again to the 
discerning mind that reads. Many fail of this, 
or only occasionally succeed. The highest re- 
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wards of poetry, however, are in the writing of it, 
and for this reason many so-called unsuccessful 
poets are slow to give up the work. If such 
writers would keep their productions for a year, 
weeding out the crudities meantime, and then 
submit with everlasting perseverance and pati- 
ence such as they consider good at the end of 


that time, they would get into print oftener than 
they do. A good poem will keep, and if it is 
not good, why waste postage thereon ? 

To all poets, therefore, I say: Keep on writ- 
ing, and keep dreaming, for poetry has rewards 
in itself that no editor can take from you. 
fF. F. Howard. 


MILtvi.te, N. Y. 


MRS. LAURA HOLLOWAY LANGFORD. 


One of the most interesting of the younger 
newspaper writers of New York is Mrs. Laura 
Holloway Langford, whose checkered career and 
steady persistence in the face of obstacles afford 
an excellent example for young writers. Mrs. 
Langford, who was born Laura Carter, is a 
Southern woman. Her father was Hon. Samuel 
Jefferson Carter, of Virginia. She was born in 
Nashville, Tenn., being of Huguenot and Quaker 
descent on her mother’s side. Her early life 
was passed in affluence amid the cultivated 
society of the wealthy planters of Tennessee.” 
She was educated at the Nashville Female 
Academy, and was married when in her young 
girlhood. The war brought great changes into 
her life. Some stirring personal adventures that 
she had during that period, when she exhibited 
avast amount of personal bravery in the face 
of battle, are recounted with admiration by those 
who know her best. 

As a widow she went to Washington in the 
early days succeeding the war, and there, in 
personal contact with the President’s family, she 
gathered material for her successful book, “ The 
Ladies of the White House.” This book, pub- 
lished by subscription, has had a phenomenal 
sale, amounting to more than 100,000 copies. 
It has passed through numerous editions and 
has been translated into several languages. 
Mrs. Langford believes thoroughly in the pub- 
lication of books by subscription, rather than 
through the ordinary method of publication. In 


that way the young author’s work is pushed 
the sales and the profits are greater, and the 
book is sent throughout the country, so that an 
interest is aroused in future books from the 
same pgp. But, of course, a subscription book 
has to Beis popular demand in order to secure 
a wide-spread success. 

It was during the time of President Andrew 
Johnson that Mrs. Langford began in Washing- 
ton her work as a Southern newspaper corre- 
spondent. She had always a taste for writing, 
and now her pen began to contribute toward 
her support and that of her family. Heavy 
losses fell upon her father, but the courage and 
energy of his daughter sustained him, and helped 
him to educate his large family of younger 
children. 

Shortly after the close of the war and _ the 
Emancipation Proclamation, which brought pov- 
erty upon so many wealthy Southerners, Mrs. 
Langford came North with her family and set- 
tled in Brooklyn. She immediately turned her 
attention to newspaper work, for being left a 
widow, she was also a mother, and had a young 
son to supportas well as her younger brothers and 
sisters. Women in journalism then were almost 
an unknown factor, and many and hard were 
the trials that this plucky little woman had to 
surmount. She began with space work, but 
soon found that was rather precarious and un- 
certain. Through an old Southern friend she 
became acquainted with the late Thomas Kin- 
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sella, who during his lifetime made the Brooklyn 
Eaglea power. After she had served her appren- 
ticeship as a reporter, often working till one or 
two o'clock in the morning and then travelling by 
herself home unprotected, Mr. Kinsella, who 
admired her pluck as much as her intelligence, 
gave her an editorial position upon the staff of 
the Brooklyn Eagle. This position she held 
for fourteen years, and during that time nothing 
came amiss to her —politics, local improve- 
ments, art, literary news, and, above all, the 
questions that relate to the progress and enfran- 
chisement of women. During much of this 
time St. Clair McKelway was literary editor of 
the Zagle, and Mrs. Langford’s work and his 
were closely related in subject. 

In the early days of her editorship Mrs. 
Langford resided on the “Hill” in Brooklyn, 
within a stone’s throw of the Roman Catholic 
Cathedral on Clermont avenue. It was two 
long miles to the Zag/e office, but, rain or shine, 
the sturdy little woman was in her place, and 


this practical work in a Mirae sy a 


fair field, with no favor shown, has@een of 
incalculable benefit in developing her future 
career. 

The woman who goes into journalism must 
be prepared to give up much that is valued and 
prized by her sisters: ease, the choice of hours 
and kinds of work. On the other hand, the wide 
experience gained and the knowledge of the 
world, the ability to write rapidly and concisely, 
to grasp the facts of the situation and set them 
down in a telling way in an instant, while the 
compositors upstairs are waiting for copy —all 
these are gifts not to be despised. 

During the time that Mrs. Langford was en- 
gaged in newspaper work, pure literature also 
had its charms for her. She snatched a few 
moments here and there out of her busy 
day to work upon magazine articles or books. 


‘ Besides “ The Ladies of the White House,” she 


has published “The Hearthstone; or, Life at 
Home,” “The Mothers of Great Men and 
Women,” “An Hour with Charlotte Bronté: 
or, Flowers from a Yorkshire Moor,” “ Ade- 
laide Neilson: a Souvenir,” “ Chinese Gordon, 
the Uncrowned King,” and “The Woman’s 
Story.” 

Mrs. Langford has always been greatly inter- 


ested in the subject of Theosophy, and had a 
personal acquaintance with Madame Blavatsky. 
At some of the delightful Sunday evening 
reunions held in the author’s cosy home at 181 
Schermerhorn street, Brooklyn, where she has 
resided for a number of years past with her 
friend the poet, Edna Dean Proctor, the visitor 
will be almost sure to meet people distinguished 
in literary or social circles; prominent among 
them was E. D. Walker, the author of that fas- 
cinating book on “ Reincarnation,” published 
by Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. some four years 
ago. Mr. Walker, it will be remembered, was 
one of the editors of the Cosmopolitan, and his 
tragic death by drowning recently was sincerely 
mourned. While studying the doctrines of 
Theosophy, Mrs. Langford compiled a “ Budd- 
hist Diet Book.” After she relinquished her 
newspaper position she went abroad for study 
and rest, and while in London became asso- 
ciated in the publication of a book, “ Mysticism 
in the East,” which created quite a sensation. 
It is also rumored that Mrs. Langford has in 
preparation a Life of Madame _ Blavatsky, 
whose sudden death has recently attracted so 
much attention; she has ample materials in 
hand for the life if she can be prevailed upon to 
write it. 

Since her retirement from the staff of the 
Brooklyn Eagle, Mrs. Langford, if anything, 
has been busier than before. She has an edi- 
torial connection with the Mew York Sun, and 
many of its short, pithy editorials are from her 
pen. She has written much for the Mew York 
Graphic in its palmy days, the AM/ail and Ex- 
press, New York World, and other leading 
metropolitan dailies, while the syndicates have 
been eager to secure her services. 

Although a literary woman, Mrs. Holloway 
has an admirable head for business; keen, 
acute, and far-seeing. Even the sharp editor 
of a pushing New York daily has more than 
once found it difficult to get ahead of this little 
keen-eyed woman, who demanded simple justice, 
and the carrying out of the Biblical proverb, 
“The laborer is worthy of his hire.” She is 
always willing and ready to help with advice 
and pen other women-laborers in the same field, 
and her experience, although gained by hard 
work, is generously placed, whenever it is pos 
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sible, at the service of any woman whom she 
can trust. 

For years Mrs. Langford, better known to 
many as Mrs. Holloway, has been one of the 
most active officers of the Brooklyn Woman’s 
Club, which concerns itself with social and 
literary reforms. One of the most striking and 
beneficent projects recently started by Mrs. 
Langford is * The Seidl Society,” which began 
in the summer of 1888 at Brighton Beach, when 
Anton Seidl was persuaded to give a series of 
concerts. The president of this society, then 
Mrs. Holloway, arranged matters so that women 
with children and without escort could enjoy 
the best of music at a nominal price. Many 
poor working girls were taken down free to the 
beach, given a dinner and a day at the seashore, 
and a concert intheevening. Lately the society 
has given superb concerts in Brooklyn at about 
one-third of the usual prices, and has put Wag- 
ner’s “ Parsifal” upon the stage on a superb 
scale. The story, too, of Mrs. Langford’s efforts 
has a romantic finale, which seems almost like 
poetic justice. For, in her attempt to help the 
working girls, she became involved in corre- 
spondence with the Brighton Beach railroad 
and Fulton elevated road in her efforts to 
secure reduced rates, and was thus brought into 
contact with the treasurer of the Brighton Beach 
road and president of the Fulton elevated. A 
delightful wedding in April last was the sequel. 
Notwithstanding her new happiness, Mrs. Lang 
ford keeps hard at work, despite her frail 
physique. 

Mrs. Laura Holloway Langford’s personal 
appearance would scarcely lead any one to sus- 
pect the immense power of work hidden within 
that petite frame. Mrs. Langford is rather 
small, with a slender, sprightly figure, and a 
quick, alert glance that reminds one of a bird. 
Her gray blue eyes sparkle underneath a broad 
forehead, that is crowned by nut-brown hair 
loosely coiled upon the top of her head and 
escaping in little fringes that hide the 
height of her forehead. Although a busy news- 
paper woman, she is always neatly and prettily 
dressed in simple colors. She was one of the 
most self-possessed and taking speakers in the 
International Council in Washington. Her 
Speech upon “Women in Journalism” was 


listened to with interest, for she is, above all, a 
woman who has thought much and done much 
for the development, the education, and the 
progress of women. 

Mrs. Belva A. Lockwood, of Washington, in 
an article describing the women speakers at the 
recent Women’s International Council in Wash- 
ington, says of Laura C. Holloway: “ She came 
too late to attend the Press reunion called by 
the National Woman’s Press Association at 
Willard’s, but I had the pleasure of listening to 
her at the conference on ‘Women in Journalism.’ 
In her brief talk of twenty minutes, one saw a 
beautiful, graceful, well-dressed woman, per- 
fectly self-poised and _ self-possessed, talking 
from a wealth of knowledge of what women 
have done in the profession; declaring that the 
printing press was invented by a woman in 
Japan long before the invention was known to 
the people of Germany, — that women had been 
in journalism more than one thousand years, 
and going on to prove her assertion by facts 
and argument; giving the statistics of women 
employed in newspaper work during the several 
decades past; alluding pleasantly to examples 
of women who had helped their husbands edit 
papers, though in secrecy and silence; saying 
that a New York paper had declared that 
‘women made poor reporters because they could 


not ga, into the slums,’ which she considered a 
compliment to the women of the quill; alluding 
to the publication fifteen years ago in New York 
of the Revolution, and then turning suddenly to 
the ex-editor of that lively sheet, and exclaiming, 


‘Susan, you were the first journalist!’ The 
quick-witted audience saw the point, but the 
grave old ladies on the platform did not seem 
to take in the situation. 

“Mrs. Holloway did not tell us of her own 
extraordinary success in that line of work that 
she so pleasantly recommended her sisters to 
follow, nor even intimate that it might conduce 
to that longevity to which she had so incidentally 
alluded. Her brief address was well appreciated 
by her hearers, who earnestly desired to see 
and hear more of the little woman who had so 
much interested them, and whose last sugges- 
tion was, that the best school for any young 
journalist was a newspaper office.” 

E. A. Thackray. 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 
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JUNE, 1891. No. 6. 


The usefulness of the service which a well- 
conducted literary bureau may perform is illus- 
trated by the published statement of the editor 
of the Ladies’ Home Fourna/, that he received 
during 1890 more than 15,000 manuscripts, of 
which he accepted only 497—a trifle more than 
three per cent. Of these accepted articles 
300 were solicited, so that the number of unso- 
licited manuscripts accepted was only 197—a 
little more than one per cent. of those received. 
The experience of the editor of the Ladies’ 
Home Fournal is by no means unique. The 
editor of every popular periodical in the coun- 
try can say practically the same thing: hardly 


one manuscript in a hundred of those sub- 
mitted to him for examination is adapted to his 
purpose. Editors of well-known publications 
are continually flooded with manuscripts, good, 
bad, and indifferent, and in order to get at the 
wheat they want, they have to clear away 
mountains of chaff. No editor can return a 
manuscript without some examination. Gems 
are found when they are least expected, and 
even the editor who is fortunate enough to 
command the services of the writers whom he 
may select cannot afford to neglect altogether 
his unknown contributors. In most cases, a 
slight examination of a manuscript will decide 
its fate, but even a slight examination takes 
valuable time, and the labor of recording and 
returning thousands of manuscripts involves 
both labor and expense. 
~ “s *« : 

Here is where the literary bureau may be of 
service to writers and to editors alike. Every 
editor knows that two-thirds of the manuscripts 
he receives are altogether unadapted for his 
purpose. They are not necessarily worthless ; 
many of them are excellent in their way, but 
they are not suited for his publication. The 
Reader of the literary bureau, if he is, as he 
should be, a person of trained literary judg- 
ment, knows nearly as well as the editor of the 
Century what would be chaff for the Century, 
although he may not be able to decide what the 
editor of the Century would regard as wheat. 
In a general way, he knows what the editors of 
different publications want, or, more important 
still, what they do not want, and he is able, 
moreover, to get from them special knowledge 
of this kind, which they have not time to give 
to the thousands of contributors with whom 
they deal. It is safe to say that if the 15,000 
manuscripts submitted last year to the Ladies’ 
Home Fournal had been submitted first to 
such a Reader, not more than 1,000 would have 
reached the editor, and yet the editor would 
not have missed seeing one that had a possible 
chance of acceptance. The others would have 
been either returned to the writers with a 
frank, business-like statement that they were 
probably unsalable anywhere, or else submitted 
to other publications to the purposes of which 
they might be suited. The saving of expense 
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to the Ladies’ Home Fournal and to the 15,000 
writers, who are wasting postage like ammuni- 
tion fired in the dark, is a sufficient justification 
for the existence of the literary bureau. 

* a ~ 

Not only do the Readers of the well-con- 
ducted literary bureau know where it is useless 
to send a given manuscript, but they have 
special knowledge of markets for it, which it 
would be impossible for the ordinary contribu- 
tor to get. There are about fifty leading peri- 
odicals in the United States, to which four- 
fifths of the manuscripts prepared every year are 
submitted. The names of these every writer 
knows ; they are overwhelmed with manuscripts, 
and a new writer has to try again and again 
before he can get a hearing in their pages, 
These fifty periodicals, however, by no means 
represent the whole literary market in the 
United States. In addition there is a multitude 
of smaller weekly and monthly publications, 
class journals, and papers of local circulation, 
all of excellent standing, which buy articles at 
fair prices, and which are not overrun with 
manuscripts, because their existence is not 
generally known. The well-conducted literary 
bureau is sure to keep in touch with such peri- 
odicals, and their editors codperate with the 
bureau, to the advantage of editors and con- 
tributors alike. Asa result many good manu- 
scripts which could not find a place in the 
famous publications are sold at a satisfactory 
price, and their authors get the audience which 
may mean the beginning of literary reputation. 

* " * 

One of the best functions of the well-con- 
ducted literary bureau is to discourage writers 
who are manifestly unable to write well. An 
honest bureau, with a reputation to sustain, 
cannot afford to advise the sending out of a 
manuscript which is manifestly unsalable. Such 
a manuscript is returned to the writer, with a 
frank, kindly letter pointing out its defects, and 
in cases where no literary ability is shown, the 
writer is advised not to make any further 
attempt to enter upon a literary career. The 
value of such advice, given by a competent 
critic, is incontestable. The writer is saved 
expense and future disappointment, and, instead 
of wasting time in useless effort, is led to turn 


his attention to work for which he may b*® 
better adapted than that which he has under- 
taken. 

* a * 

The well-conducted literary bureau, in short, 
is an ally to writer and editor alike. It helps 
the well-known editor by keeping from him the 
manuscripts which it is palpable he could not 
use, and the Jess famous editor, also, by turning 
toward him manuscripts which may be useful to 
him, and which otherwise he would not get. It 
helps the writer by saving him the postage he 
would surely expend in discouraging attempts 
to get into periodicals which are necessarily 
closed against him, and by directing him to 
editors whose doors are open for his entrance, 
or else by advising him frankly to discontinue 
literary work. It is often worth, to a writer, 
more than the fees the bureau charges to be 
told that he has mistaken his vocation, and that 
he is wasting time and money trying to do work 
for which he has no ability. The well-con- 
ducted literary bureau often has occasion to 
advise a writer thus, —and, it may be said in 
passing, it is seldom that the advice is not 
received in the spirit in which it is given. So 
far as having any special ability to place manu- 
scripts beyond that which any intelligent critic 
who makes a business of studying the literary 
market must have, the well-conducted literary 
bureau claims none. It does not pretend to be 
able to sell manuscripts on commission any more 
readily than the author can sell them for him-, 
self under its advice, excepting to this extent, 
that the bureau is likely to be kept informed of 
the frequent changes in the periodical world, to 
learn when certain periodicals are overcrowded, 
and to have the general advantage which daily 
experience in dealing with editors gives. The 
well-conducted literary bureau, however, claims 
no “influence with editors,” beyond the influ- 
ence which knowing that a manuscript has 
passed through the hands of a competent 
critic naturally has. Contrary to the general 
idea, revision of manuscripts is a small part of 
the work of the literary bureau. Its best ser- 
vice, and that which is most commonly 
required, is that of acting as a sort of literary 
clearing-house, turning manuscripts in the 
directions which it is best for them to take. 
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Clear-sighted editors see how the bureau may 
be useful to them, and make frequent demands 
upon it, besides taking pains to explain their 
needs. The bureau frequently receives letters 
containing such sentences as these: “We have 
no room for love stories, but we cannot get 
enough of good, practical articles on the plain 
topics of every-day life.” “We will pay a good 
price for practical articles on music-teaching, 
and the best way of developing the talent of 
musical pupils.” “We are just starting a boy’s 
paper, and will pay well for manuscripts suited 
to our purpose.” “We want novels of Ameri- 
can life, suited for publication in the series we 
have just begun.” ‘“ We are overcrowded now, 
and are returning all manuscripts, without regard 
to merit. Do not send us anything before 
October, unless it is an article of especial time- 
liness.” “ We want a serial of 30,000 words 
in which the readers of an agricultural paper 
would be interested.” ‘We want fifty dollars’ 
worth of special matter for a special number of 
our trade paper.” All of these quotations are 
taken from letters received by The Writer’s 
Literary Bureau. In addition to making these 
special requests, editors are usually ready to 
explain their general wants. The literary 
bureau receives sO many manuscripts that 
almost any wants can be supplied, and writers 
are brought into communication with the editors 
to whom they may be of the greatest service. 
The scope of the literary bureau is extending, 


_ as its usefulness becomes more clearly evident. 


Already it is an important factor in establishing 
the relations between authors and editors, and its 
importance in this respect is sure to increase as 
its service becomes more generally known, and 
the writers and editors to whom it may be use- 
ful take greater advantage of the opportunities 
which it affords. W. H. H. 


> —E 


TWO CHECKS FOR ONE ARTICLE. 


Having read in an old number of THE 
WRITER about the “ Adventures of Two Manu- 
scripts in Wonderland,” I thought it would in- 
terest some of the readers to hear about an 
experience of mine. 

One beautiful morning, early in the year, I 
sent a short article to a certain paper. I calmly 


asked for a reward, not in the shape of a sub 
scription for the paper, but something more 
useful at the stores. No answer came. The 
days rolled on and made weeks, then months. 
At last I sent a letter, enclosing a stamp, asking 
about the general constitution of my effort in 
fiction. Still no reply could I get. 

Another letter was sent; another stamp 
wasted. Still no answer came. Almost six 
months had passed since I had mailed the story ; 
so I sent a letter to the editor politely informing 
him that, as he would not deign to notice my 
work, I had withdrawn it. Then I imagined 
that the matter was finally settled. But judge 
my surprise, kind reader, when the next mail 
brought me acheck for the story, which had 
been published soon after I had sent it. You 
may draw your own conclusions. 

But still greater was my surprise when, sev- 
eral days later, I got another check for the 
same story. The second check was larger by 
one figure, too. 

I was bewildered — well I might be. 
to the editor, who answered: “Probably a 
mistake. But keep check this time.” 

And I did. 


I wrote 


William Robert King. 
New Lonpon, Conn. 


MICHIGAN WOMAN’S PRESS ASS’N. 


The newspaper women of Michigan met at 
Traverse City in July last, and organized an 
association for mutual encouragement and inter- 
change of ideas. Any woman regularly connected 
with the editorial department of any state paper, 
or acting as correspondent for any paper in 
Michigan, being eligible for membership, twen- 
ty-six became charter members. Among those 
present were: Mrs. M. L. Rayne, of the 
Detroit Free Press; Miss Cora Dupuy, of the 
Journalist; and Mrs. Etta S. Wilson, of the 
Grand Rapids Telegram-Herald. An invita- 
tion was accepted to meet at Battle Creek the 
next year. The following were elected officers : 
President, Mrs. Frank Howard, Detroit; vice- 
president, Mrs. M. E. C. Bates, Traverse City ; 
recording secretary, Mrs. Claudia Q. Murphy, 
Detroit; corresponding secretary, Mrs. S. Isa- 
dore Miner, Battle Creek ; treasurer, Mrs. Belle 
M. Perry, Charlotte; executive board, Miss 
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Hattie C. Sleeper, Port Huron, Mrs. Sarah J. 
LaTour, Detroit, Mrs. Eva C. Doughty, 
Gladwin. Hattie C. Sleeper. 


Port Huron, Mich. 


QUERIES. 


{ Questions relating to literary work or literary topics may be 
asked and answered in this department. Both questions and 
answers must be brief, and of general interest. 


general topics should be directed elsewhere. ] 


Questions on 


(1.) Which is better: to offer to one peri- 
odical all the articles which one writes of a 
kind suitable to that periodical, in the hope of 
becoming a “favorite contributor,” or to seek 
to become known by one’s articles to many 
editors ? 


(2.) Is it a fact, as stated by a recent writer, 
that there is a discrimination made between 
men and women in payment for literary work? 
In that case, would it not be well for a woman 
writer to take a masculine pseudonym ? 

Ae Te Dh 

[(1.) Each writer must decide for himself, 
according to his purpose, whether he prefers to 
write much for one periodical or a little for each 
of many periodicals. Asa rule, if a writer has 
an assured market for all that he can produce, 
and the price paid to him is fair, he will do as 
well not to seek other fields, excepting in 
special cases. 

(2.) If any editors pay women writers less 
than men writers for similar work, they are the 
only ones who know about it. One woman’s 
experience with a masculine pseudonym is 
related by Jennie Porter Arnold in THE WRITER 
for March. — w. H. H. ] 


(1.) Which is correct: “None of 
were ” or “ None of them was” ? 
(2.) Why is “Jno.” used as abbreviation for 
“John”? S. 
[(1.) 


them 


“ None of them was” is right. 

(2.) The use of “Jno.” as an abbreviation 
for “ John” is inexplicable. It would be useful 
as an abbreviation for “Jonathan,” if its use 
were generally understood. — w. H. H. ] 





THE SCRAP BASKET. 


The question whether the expressions, “ he 
don’t,” “she don’t,” and “it don’t,” are allowa- 
ble elicits the reply inthe May WRITER: “ The 


use of don’t with a singular subject is ungram- 
matical and improper.” Certainly in the cases 
mentioned by the inquirer “ don’t” is not gram- 
matical, for it is a contraction of the words “do 
not.” And no one would think of saying “he 
do not,” etc. But with a singular subject of the 
first person or of the second person “ do,” and con- 
sequently “don’t,” is perfectly proper and right. 
PERSIS E. DARROW. 

Wentworth, N. H 

Your proof-reader made a pretty fair stagger 
at the “ pp,” but he was not precisely correct. 
It stands for the Latin “ per procurationem,” 
and for the Eng/ish “ per procuration.” I receive 
every week documents from an English com- 
mercial house, signed, ‘“‘ The ——— Company, pp 
Ebeneezer Sargent.” H. 1 

WINCHESTER, Mass. 


- R., JR. 


I notice in the May issue of THE WRITER a 
query as to the meaning of “pp,” after the 
printed signature on a receipt, and the sugges- 
tion that it may be an abbreviation of “ per 
proximum.” Permit me to recommend, in the 
interest of simplicity in diction, that plain 
English be substituted by us all hereafter for 
the Latin preposition. Letus have our receipts 
signed “Smith, Jones, & Co., dy John Doe, 
cashier,” instead of fer ; and let us say and 
write ‘Two dollars a year,” instead of “fer 
annum” or “per year.” Little things these, 
but anything that simplifies the phraseology, in 
however small a degree, clarifies the meaning 
and quickens the understanding correspond- 
ingly. E. F. B. 

New York, N. Y 


Commenting on the paragraph in 
WRITER about the use of the word 
the editor of the Lowe// Mail says: ‘“ There is 
not in the English language a word worse used 
than this same vocable “quite.” 


THE 
“ quite,” 


It is applied 
to mean some, in regard to quantity as well as 
quality. The correspondent of THe WRITER is 
correct so far as the someness in quality — 
‘quite pretty’ means, in this erroneous sense, 
‘pretty in some degree.’ ‘Quite a number’ 
means,in a similar erroneous employment of 
the word, ‘a number somewhat large.’ Even 
the correspondent is not quite accurate in his 
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terms. He says ‘quite pretty’ is used to mean 
a diminution of the quality pretty, and uses 
‘rather pretty’ as equivalent to ‘somewhat 
pretty.” ‘Rather pretty’ means ‘rather pretty 
than otherwise,’ and is not a diminutive of the 
quality, but only a softened way of saying ‘she 
is pretty; I rather think so than not.’ ‘Quite 
pretty’ means ‘fully, perfectly, completely 
pretty.” ‘Quite a number’ is a rather foolish 
phrase. Any number, all .it means being 
counted in, is quite that number. ‘Quite a 
number’ is used to mean ‘some’ of the class 
referred to, while by its derivation and proper 
use the word ‘ quite ’— from ‘quit’ — wholly to 
release — should never be used except to ex- 
press the sense that the following words would 
express, were any one of them to be used in its 
place: exactly, fully, entirely, wholly, com- 
pletely, absolutely, perfectly.” 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


Tue Journat oF Sir Water Scott 
Manuscript at Abbotsford. 
per & Brothers. 18q1. 


From the Original 
621 pp. Cloth. New York: Har- 


There is always a fascination for the young 
literary worker in tracing the records and fol- 
lowing the life of a distinguished man of letters. 
When this man is not only distinguished in liter- 
ature, but the possessor of sterling, noble quali- 
ties of heart, as well as brain, that endear him 
to all mankind, this fascination grows stronger 
and more reverent. No author, young or old, 
struggling or successful, even if he is a realist 
of to-day and does not sympathize with the 
romantic school of which Sir Walter Scott is 
the chief exponent, can lay down this “ Journal 
of Sir Walter Scott,” telling of the novelist’s 
successes, his failures, and his melancholy and 
fruitless struggles at the close of his life, with- 
out a deep-rooted feeling of reverence, and even 
love, for the sturdy Scot who fought so bravely, 
pen in hand, against illness and debt, fearing 
nothing but disgrace. 

This popular edition in one volume meets the 
needs of the young author, although a little 
wider margin for annotations and comments 
would not have come amiss. The two cheery 
portraits of Sir Walter Scott given in the more 
expensive edition are lacking in this, but the 
pen pictures he draws frankly of himself go far 
toward filling their place. 

It is pleasant and profitable to go behind the 
scenes in the workshop of so great an author 
as Sir Walter Scott, to see how he, too, was 
tempted to lay aside his “stint” of work and 
take up his “ Journal,” merely because the first 


was work that Aad to be done, while the “ Jour- 
nal,” so long as he regarded it as play, was a 
pleasure. Yet how sturdily he battled with 
temptation and moods, writing his appointed 
task every day. This was easy enough fora 
man of Trollope’s temperament, but to a man of 
Scott’s wide-awake, active spirit it must, some- 
times, have been little short of torture. 

The account of Lockhart’s editorship of the 
Quarterly Review and the salary paid him is 
of interest to literary workers; his struggles 
with Southey, who hated to be boiled down, 
complaining that Gifford, before Lockhart’s time, 
“cut out his middle joints,” will touch a sympa- 
thetic chord, both in the authors’ and editors’ 
breasts. An odd story is told of the poet Gillies, 
who wrote his poems with a brush in india ink 
upon large cartridge paper, and submitted them 
to the publisher on the backs of two porters, 
carried in immense bales. It is small wonder 
that Constable refused the manuscript of so 
formidable a volume of poems. The sturdy 
manhood of Scott is shown by his manly tone 
in the midst of illness and money troubles ; he 
does not “bate one jot” of work, even though 
he cannot hope. In the midst of the perplexi- 
ties in which Constable’s money troubles involve 
him, he writes: “I find my eyes moistening, and 
that will not do. I will not yield without a fight 
for it. It is odd, when I set myself to work 
doggedly, as Dr. Johnson would say, I am exactly 
the same man that I ever was, neither low- 
spirited nor distrait. In prosperous times I have 
sometimes felt my fancy and powers of language 
flag, but adversity is to me at least a tonic and 
bracer; the fountain is awakened from its inmost 
recesses, as if the spirit of affliction had troubled 
it in its passage. Will — exertion — 
exertion. O Invention, rouse thyself! May 
man be kind! May God be propitious!” . . 

After having been in the house for eight days, 
he writes: ‘‘On Monday and Tuesday my exer- 
tions were suspended. Since .Wednesday in- 
clusive I have written thirty-eight of my close 
manuscript pages, of which seventy make a 
volume of the usual novel size. Wrote till 12 
A. M., finishing half of what I call a good day’s 
work — ten pages of print, or rather twelve.” 

It is pitiful to find how his overwork is telling 
on him; he writes: “I hope to sleep better 
to-night. If I do not, I shall get ill, and then I 
cannot keep my engagements. Is it not odd? 
I can command my eyes to be awake when toil 
and weariness sit on my eyelids, but to draw 
the curtain of oblivion is beyond my power.” 
. » « “I labored freely yesterday. The 
stream rose fast— if clearly, is another question ; 
but there is bulk tor it at least — about thirty 
printed pages.” This record of rapid work is 
phenomenal. Under the spur of necessity and 
noble pride Scott completed the whole novel of 
“Woodstock” in three months, and received 
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¢40,000 for it. It is interesting to see how 
much of Scott’s time toward the last is rigidly 
given to correcting proofs of his “ Boney.” The 
whole morning is often devoted to that task, 
then after lunch and a short walk, work again 
till dinner, a smoke, and to work again till supper. 
This is almost a daily programme. Sometimes 
he gets into a muddle, as when he writes: “I 
hate Anne—I mean ‘Anne of Geierstein.’ 
About three o’clock my story fell into a slough, 
and getting it out I lost my way, and was forced 
to postpone the conclusion until to-morrow.” 
But his active brain will not rest, even in sleep. 
To-morrow he writes: “I have slept upon my 
puzzle, and will now finish it. Jove bless my 
er mater, as 1 see not further impediment 
efore me.” 

All through the “ Journal ” are hints, sugges- 
tions, and flying notes which would be invalua- 
ble to literary workers, as showing the spirit 
and method of Sir Walter’s work. No one who 
loves literature can afford to forego the pleasure 
of owning this volume, which is cheap enough 
in its popular edition to suit even the traditional 
poor author’s pocket. E. A. T. 


By Charles Frederick Holder. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


Lire or CHARLES DARWIN. 
279 pp. Cloth, $1.50. 
1891. ‘ 


The life of “ one of the greatest naturalists of 


the age” has been simply told in an interesting 
fashion, suited both to young and old, by Mr. 


Holder. Material has been drawn from the 
more ample life of Darwin by his son, Francis 
Darwin, of Cambridge, Eng. The marvellous 
perseverance of Darwin, as well as his keen 
powers of observation, are illustrated by anec- 
dotes of his early days on board the Beagle, 
when, like Anthony Trollope, even though over- 
come by seasickness, he strenuously kept to his 
task of writing. An interesting account is given 
of the success of Darwin’s first book, the “ log- 
book,” which was separated from the captain’s 
report, and republished in 1845. Darwin was 
delighted with its success, and frankly writes: 
“The success of this my first literary child 
always tickles my vanity more than that of any 
of my other books.” A most interesting account 
is given of the Darwin Memorial in America, 
which consisted of a series of papers, read by 
distinguished American scientists, discussing 
the various branches of science to which Darwin 
had given his thought and life. Thesé papers 
were read at the meeting of the Biological 
Society of Washington, May 12, 1882, about a 
month after the death of the great scientist. It 
is scarcely necessary to add that the “ Life of 
Darwin” is well printed and tastefully bound, as 
are all the books issued by the Putnams. A 
fine portrait of the scientist in his later years 
adds to the value of the work, which is further 
enhanced by a careful bibliography. To all 
lovers of science, young and old, to all admirers 


of honest and sturdy work, and of a fame won 
not less by patience and cultivation of his 
powers of observation than by genius, this life 
of Darwin is commended. ; E. As % 


As WE Saw IT IN ’go. 
25 cents. 


3y Grace Carew Sheldon 


’ 248 pp- 
Buffalo: The Woman’s Exchange. 1891. 


A bright series of letters by a bright woman, 
telling the story of her European trip, is con- 
tained in this little paper-covered volume—* As 
We Saw It in ’go.” It is becoming year by 
year more difficult to write anything fresh and 
unhackneyed about the Old World, but Miss 
Sheldon evidently loves travel, has had her eyes 
wide open, and her facile pen is ready to record 
her impressions. She sees with enthusiasm, 
tempered with good judgment, and describes 
with vivacity. These letters first appeared in 
the Buffalo Courier in the summer of ’90; the 
author is her own publisher, and all those who 
believe in the right of the author to enjoy the 
fruits of his labor, and wish as well to read a 
spicy, vivacious book written by a wide-awake 
American girl, will do well to purchase a copy 
of this unpretending volume. E. A. T. 


Not To THE Swirt. By Lewis H. Watson. 


Cloth. 
New York: Welch-Fracker Company. 18or. 


399 pp. 
“ Not to the Swift” isa novel designed pri- 
marily to expose “ The Order of Jesus,” and 
show the power it is attaining in this country. 
The “prologue” begins in a striking manner, 
and the “epilogue,” too, is forcible. The time 
of the story is the period of the Civil War, in 
which the principal actors are concerned. 
The plot of the story is interesting and some- 
what original, and the device by which a young 
woman compels her tardy lover to declare him- 
self is unique. The book is well printed on 
good paper, and the literary style shows that the 
author is by no means a novice. E. A. T. 


Queen OF THE Woops. By 
Paper, 50 cents. 


Andrew Theuriet 
Chicago: Laird & Lee. 1891 
The publishers of this translation of one of 
Theuriet’s best works have given to it a very 
attractive dress. It is illustrated with thirty- 
two half-tone reproductions of the original photo- 
gravures by French artists, which add greatly 
to the interest of the story. The story itself is 
pure and wholesome, and expresses well the 
charm of country life. W. H. H. 


255 pp. 


Tue Brocrapuy oF Dio Lewis, A. M., M. D 
Eastman. 398 pp. Cloth, $1.50. New York: 


Wells Company. 1891. 

All who are interested in some of the leading 
reforms of the day, temperance, hygiene, the 
physical education of girls, and other similar 
topics, will take up with interest this biography 
of Dio Lewis, ably written by a bright New 
England woman who has the courage of her 
convictions. The account of Dio Lewis’ school 
for girls at Lexington is alone worth the price 
of the book, and his later work at the Arlington 


3y Mary F. 
Fowler & 
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Heights Sanitarium is graphically told, with the 
story of the remarkable cure of a celebrated 
physician addicted to the opium habit. This 
biography is commended, not only to Boston 
readers, who will be interested in the account of 
schools and reforms carried on in the neighbor- 
hood of that city, but to all earnest minds who 
believe that “a sound mind in a sound body ” is 
a requisite. E. A. T. 
Corkin’s Hanpy MANUAL oF UsEFUL INFORMATION. 442 

pp. Cloth, socents. Chicago: Laird & Lee. 1891 

This “ handy manual ” contains concise infor- 
mation on a great variety of topics, and is 
useful for easy reference. The publishers say 
that it contains a million facts, and the state- 
ment may not be overdrawn. A copy of it will 
be useful to any one. W. H. H. 
Six Centurtes oF Work AND Wacgs. Fy J. E. Thorold 

Rogers. 160 pp. Paper, 25 cents. New York: Humboldt 

Publishing Company. 1891. 

This is the first number of a new series, The 
Social Science Library, which bids fair to equal 
the Humboldt Library in interest and value. 
Nothing better could be said of it. Ww. H. H. 
Hanpy List oF AM&RICAN PUBLISHERS. 92 pp. Cloth, $2.00 

New York: Publishers’ Weekly Office. 1890 

This list of publishers is reprinted from the 
American Catalogue, and besides including the 
name and address of every publisher now en- 
gaged in business, shows the firm changes since 
1884. It includes the addresses of many 
authors who have been their own publishers, 
and is the most nearly complete list of the kind 
ever issued. It will be useful to all who have 
to deal with publishing houses. W. H. H. 
Sprecues, Lectures, AND Letters. Second Series. By 

Wendell Phillips. 476 pp. Cloth, $2.50. Boston: Lee & 

Shepard. 1891. 

In 1863 Wendell Phillips, at the request of 
many friends who had been thrilled by the 
stirring speeches of the golden-tongued orator, 
revised for publication a_ selection of his 
speeches, lectures, and letters. Although the 
orations were mostly confined to anti-slavery 
topics, the wonderful power*and eloquence of 
the orator, his burning zeal for what he con- 
sidered to be the right, as well as the grace of 
form of his speech, have tended to preserve his 
lectures, even though the immediate occasion 
of his eloquence, thanks to the civil war, has no 
longer an existence. This second series, 
beautifully printed and carefully edited, as are 
all the works that issue from the scholarly 
University Press, contains lectures and orations 
on more varied subjects, among them some of 
the most celebrated that Wendell Phillips ever 
delivered. One of these is that interesting and 
surprising lecture upon “The Lost Arts,” 
written in 1838, which Phillips delivered more 
than two thousand times. This, with the ex- 
ception of “The Right of Petition,” is the 





earliest address in the present volume. The 
last oration (although there is a “ Tribute to 
Harriet Martineau” dated 1883 )is the extraordi- 
nary and outspoken one which caused such a 
sensation when it was given as an address at 
the centennial anniversary of the Phi Beta 
Kappa of Harvard College, June 30, 1881. 
Wendell Phillips has never written anything 
stronger than this scathing oration, “The 
Scholar in a Republic.” In this outspoken 
address, which is brilliant with enthusiasm, 
Wendell Phillips made a_ strong plea _ for 
universal suffrage and the rights of the 
oppressed of every nation and clime, including 
not only the negro, but the Irishman, Nihilist, 
and womankind. He arraigns the scholars of 
the nation for their supineness before the burning 
questions of the day and their lack of interest 
in humanity and progress. Civil-service re- 
form is laughed at, and Nihilism defended ; but 
though hs, mod may be weak, the power of the 
orator is great and carries his readers with him. 
The book is a notable one and deserves careful 
reading. a eS 
Jerry. By Sarah Barnwell Elliott. 473 pp. Cloth, $1.25. 

New York: Henry Holt & Company. 1891 

Few magazine novels have attracted such 
wide-spread attention and interest as did 
“Jerry” upon its appearance in Scribner's 
Magazine. The work was anonymous, evi- 
dently the work of a new and yet strong writer. 
Many were the compliments lavished upon the 
“young man” who could wield so powerful a 
pen and describe character so accurately. Great 
was the astonishment, even of the practiced 
critic, when it was whispered, a few months 
before the close, that the “ young man” was a 
woman. The beginning of “ Jerry,” the account 
of the runaway, is the strongest part: the delin- 
eation of the hero’s character is pathetic and 
true to life; and his adventurse, although not 
sensational, are dramatic, and so interesting 
that the reader of the story in serial form was 
loath to wait for the next number. The end has 
been pronounced a trifle disappointing. Still, 
no one who is interested in the development of 
American fiction can afford to let “ Jerry ” pass 
by unheeded. E. A. T. 

eantnesiet tiihtsimieaiaisaie 
BOOKS RECEIVED. 

[ All books sent to the editor of THz Writer will be ac- 
knowledged under this heading. They will receive such further 
notice as may be warranted by their importance to readers of 


the magazine.]} 


“Down THe O-n1-0.” By Charles Humphrey Roberts. 313 
pp. Cloth, $1.25. Chicago: A.C. McClurg & Company. 


1591. 


Russer Hanp STAMPS AND THE MANIPULATION OF RuB- 
per. By T. O’Conor Sloane, A. M., E. M., Ph. D. 146 pp. 
Cloth, $1.00. New York: Norman W. Henley & Company 
1891. 
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Look1nG Forwarp; For YounG Men. 
ner Weaver, D. D. 218 pp. 
Fowler & Wells Company. 


By Rev. George Sum- 
Cloth, $1.00. New York: 
1891. 

MARMION. 


By Sir Walter Scott. 
Boston : 


283 pp. 
Ginn & Company. 


1891. 

By W. K. Burton. 170 pp. 

New York: Scoville & Adams Company. 

Wins? By 
Boston : 


Boards, 50 cents. 
PHOTOGRAPHIC OpTICs. 
$1.00. 


WHICH 
cents. 


Paper, 
1891. 
Mary H. Ford. 312 pp. 


Paper, 50 
Lee & Shepard. r8or. 


Tue New Era in Russta. By Charles A. de Arnaud. 166 
pp. Paper, 25cents. New York: J. S. Ogilvie. r8gr. 


By the Hon. Lewis Wingfield. 340 
New York: D. Appleton & Com- 


Tue Matp or Honor. 
pp. Paper, 50 cents. 
pany. 1891. 


In THE HEART OF THE STORM. 
Paper, 50 cents. New York: 
1891. 


By Maxwell Grey. 339 pp. 
D. Appleton & Company. 


An IDEAL FANATIC. 
Paper, 25 cents. 
Sor. 


3y Hester Edwards Porch. 325 pp. 
Chicago: Rand, McNally, & Company. 


Ipte Time Taces. By Francois Coppée, Honoré De Balzac, 
Alphonse Daudet, and Alfred De Musset. 227 pp. Paper, 
25cents. Chicago: Rand, McNally, & Company. 189. 

A Fatr American. By Pierre Sales. 


362 pp. 
cents. Chicago: 


Rand, McNally, & Company. 
A Surep or Lace. By Franklyn W. Lee. 317 pp. Paper, 
so cents. St. Paul: Price-McGill Publishing Company. 1891. 
“Here AND TuHere.” Puck’s Library, No. 47. 30 pp. 
Paper, 10 cents. New York: Keppler & Schwarzmann. r8o9r. 
A WoopLanp QUEEN. 
221 pp. Paper, 50 cents. 
Company. 1891 


Jane c 
Paper, 50 
r8or. 


3y André Theuriet. 


Illustrated . 
Chicago : 


Charles H. Sergel & 


NEW MUSIC RECEIVED: 

From the White-Smith Music Publishing Company, 62 Stan - 
hope street, Boston: Vocal — ‘‘O, Fair Dove, O, Fond Dove,” 
Jean Ingelow and Alfred S. Gatty; ‘‘ Three Fishers Went 
Sailing,”” Rev. Charles Kingsley and John Hullah; ‘‘ Looking 
Back,” Louisa Gray and Arthur S. Sullivan; ‘‘Oh, My 
Charmer,’’ Victor Hugo and Arthur S. Sullivan; ‘ There’s 
Nothing Like a Fresh’ning Breeze,” Alberto Randegger ; 
“Thou Art Gone,”? Bishop Heber and F. Petersilea; ‘‘ Let 
Me Dream Again,” alto or bass, B. C. Stephenson and Arthur 
Sullivan; ‘ Good-by, Sweetheart, Good-by,” J. L. Hatton; 
“ Life’s Highway,’’ Felix McGlennon ; 


“The Lily and the 
Violet,”” Duncan B. Harrison; ‘ Bella Napoli,” barcarolle, 
Clifton Bingham and F. 


Boscovitz ; ‘‘ Leonora,’ soprano or 
tenor, mezzo-soprano or baritone, C. A. White; “ A Night in 
Spring,’ Carl the Blue,” quartette for 
mixed voices, C. A. White; ‘‘ The Norseman’s Song,” bass 
solo, G. Hubi Newcombe and Jno. Charles Ervine; “‘ Fran- 
cesta,” T. W. Parsons and Carl Pflueger; ‘‘ Over the Harbor 
Bar,’ Frank W. Pratt and Godfrey Marks; ‘‘ The Lily and 
the Rose,’’ duet, Stephen Glover; ‘* Not Dead, but Sleepeth,”’ 
quartette for male voices, C. A. White; ‘‘O Be Joyful in the 
Lord,” accompaniment, arranged by A. 
Belcher ; ‘‘ Leonora.”’ contralto or bass, C. A. White. 
“ Happy Little Birds,’’ 
Overture,” 


johm; ‘‘ Beyond 


bass solo, organ 


Piano — 
polka. Antoine Lafont; ‘‘ Lustspiel 
Kéler Béla ; ‘‘ A Happy Hour,” scherzo, ‘‘ In the 
** Little Midget,” waltz, ‘“‘ Little Elf,’’ polka, 
“Little Soldier,” march, and ‘‘ Through the Rapids,” galop, 
Frederick E. White ; ‘‘ Valse de la Poupée, from ‘ Coppelia,” 
Leo Delibes ; 
“ Coronation,’ 
de Matin,” 


pelia,”’ Leo 


Stream,” 


““En Ballon,” polka-galop, Francesco D’Orso ; 
march, Edward Stanfield; ‘* Une Promenade 
Frincois Bendel ; ** Cop- 
Delibes ; Prayer,” CC. Kolling; 
“ Parisian Gavotte,’’ C. A. White; “A Night in Edinburgh,” 


‘* Valse Lente,” from 
** Evening 


Scotch reel, C. A. White; ‘‘ La Cuba,” “‘ Mexican Mazurka,’ | 
C. A. White; ‘‘ Little Chatterbox,” R. Eilenberg; ‘ Jubel- 
feier,’’ polonaise for six hands, W. K. Kramer; ‘‘ Rigoletto,’, 
Eduard Dorn; ‘ Minerva Schottische,’? George J. Adams ; 
**The Water Sprites,” C. A. White; “‘ Eduard Grieg’s Piano- 
forte Compositions,” five numbers; ‘‘ Chicago World’s Expo- 
sition,”? for four hands, Banks M. Davison and Frederic E. 

White. Violin — “‘ Montecchi ed J. Capuletti,’’ 
nambule,” ‘‘ Les Puritains,’? Charles Dancla. Guitar, two 
Mandolins, and Guitar — ‘‘ Thinking,” C. A. White; arranged 
by A. V. Holmes. Guitar —‘‘ Favorita,’? Spanish serenade, 
C. A. White; arranged by A. V. Holmes. Cornet and Piano — 
‘* Thinking,’”’ C. A. White. 


‘La Som- 


HELPFUL HINTS AND 


SUGGESTIONS. 


Renewing Wrinkled Manuscripts.— Some 
of the contributors to THE WRITER complain of 
having their manuscripts returned to them ina 
tumbled condition. It occurred to my feminine 
mind once to iron out rejected pages, and the 
result was some fresh, unwrinkled sheets. I 
offer the suggestion for what it may be worth. 


Concorp, N. H. G. B. 


Using a Slate in Composition.—In com- 
posing articles for publication, I almost invari- 
ably use a slate instead of paper. I first write 
out a paragraph on the slate, and then I go over 
it again and again, erasing a word or phrase 
here and there, or “ filling in” wherever I think 
it is necessary, until I think it will do; then I 
copy it on my manuscript paper, and so on, until 
the article is completed. This I find saves 
time, ink, pens, and paper, and,what is still better, 
it prevents any disfiguring of the copy by mark- 
ing or writing between the lines, all of this work 
having been already done on the slate. I usually 
keep my slate near the head of my bed, so that 
I can reach it when I wake up in the morning. 
Morning thoughts are apt to be our best 
thoughts. I therefore put my early morning 
thoughts “on the slate,” and afterward on 


paper. A. W. A. 
Lynn, Mass. 
_——- — 


LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 


{ Readers who send to the publishers of the periodicals indexed 
for copies containing the articles mentioned in the following list, 
will confer a favor if they will mention THe Writer when they 
write. ] 

Pen Gossip oF AuTHOoRS. G. W. 
Young Folks for April. 

Rosert C. GIVENs. 
for May o 


Browne American 


With Portrait. Western Bookseller 
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History OF THE Boston Giose. Weekly Journalist( Bos- 
ton ) for May 14. 

** PERSONAL AND LiTERARY.”’ Maurice Thompson. A mer- 
tca for May 14 

Joun GREENLEAF WuitTieR. John Benton. Toronto 
Week for May 15 

Poetry AND Science. Harrison Allen. Poet-Lore for 
May 15 

Browninc’s Hesraic SYMPATHIES Mary M. Cohen. 
Poet-Lore for May 15. 

An UNKNOWN Poem oF Mrs. Brownino’s William G. 
Kingsland. Poet-Lore for May 15 

LITERATURE AND Po.itics. Canada for May. 

Tue Price or EmMersonism. TJoeronto Week for May 1. 

NewspPAPeR Honssty. Press and Printer for May 2. 

PEN-NAMES AND ANONYMITY Reprinted from New 
Orleans Times-Democrat in Public Opinion for May 2. 

SuHort Strupres in Literature. XVI.— Development of 
Form. Hamilton W. Mabie. Christian Union for May 7 

THe PorT AND THE Speciatist. Maurice Thompson. 
America for May 7. 

History OF THE Boston HERALD Weekly Journalist 
( Boston ) for May 7. 

Tue Etnicat Teacuinc oF Worpswortx. Charles F. 
Newcombe. Toronto Week for May 8. 

TeacninGc EnGutsn Literature. Professor F. V. N. 
Painter. Reprinted from School Journal in Educational 
News for May 9. 

NewspaPER Fakes. Press and Printer for May 9. 

Ropert Browninc: A Few UnpPvuBLIsHED LETTERS. 
Kate Field’s Washington for May 13. 

SHort Stupres 1n Literature. XVII.— Nature in 
Hebrew Poetry. Hamilton W. Mabie. Christian Union for 
May 14. 

SOMETHING ABOUT THE New YorK TriBUNE. Reprinted 
from Paper World in Newsdealer for May 15. 

AMERICAN LITERATURE. Reprinted from National Review 
in Newsdealer for May 15 

G. W. Cuitps. With Portrait. Julian Ralph. Harfer’s 
v "eekly for May 16. 

Tue ConTRAsT OF ENGLISH AND FRENCH LITERATURE 
George Saintsbury. Reprinted from Macmillan’s Magazine in 
Eclectic Magazine for May 

ANGLO-AMERICAN COPYRIGHT Sir Frederick Pollock. 
Reprinted from Contemporary Review in Eclectic Magazine 
for May. 

Our Servitity in LITERATURE Thomas Davidson. 
Forum for May. 


Lost Treasures oF Literature. William Shepard. 
Lippincott’s for May 

LirerRARY Dynamics. Francis Howard Williams. Lippin- 
cott’s for May. 


Practica TaLtks ON WritinG EnNGttsH. Professor 
William Minto, M. A. Chautauguan for May. 

LiTeRARY ENGLAND Unpver THE Gug rs. James A. 
Harrison, LL. D. Chautauguan for May. 

Richarp G. Moutton. Book News for May 

SpeanisH Literature. Reprinted from Revue des Deux 
Mondes in Newsdealer for May. 

America’s Literary Future. Reprinted from Louisville 
Courier-Journal in Newsdealer for May. 

Marriep Women IN Fiction. Review of Reviews for 
May. 

Norts AMERICAN REVIEW AND ITs Epitor. RXeview of 
Reviews for May. 
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Watt Wuitman at Date. Horace L. Traubel, Mew 
England Magazine for May. 

W. D. Howgtts. Edmund Gosse. Reprinted from Con- 
temporary Review in Literary News for May. 

Hon. Lioyp Bryce. W.G. Eliot. University Magazine 
for May. 

Mrs. Humpury Warp. Reprinted from London Queen in 
Queries Magazine for May. 

INCREASED Duty on Books. Canadian Bookseller for 
May. 

Injustice To AuTHoRS. No Name Magazine for February . 

IGNatius DonneLty. With Portrait. Western Bookseller 
for April 25 

Tue HANDLING OF Books. Western Bookseller for April 
25. 

FRANKLIN H. Heap. With Portrait. America for April 30. 

Do You Reap Poetry? Caroline Gray Lingle. Kate 
Field’s Washington for April 29. 

Our Evervtastinc Port. Caro Lloyd. ‘ate Field's 
Washington for April 29. 

THe Newsparper Proression. National Journalist for 
April. 

Emerson Firty Years Aco. F. M. Holland. Ofen 
Court for April 30. 

A Visit to J. G. Wuittier’s Home. Toronto Week for 
April 24. 

Tue Late Mrs. Annie Lyncw Botta. Kate Sanborn. 
New York Ledger for April 25. 

SHORT StTuorges IN LITERATURE. XV.— Development of 
Ideas. Hamilton W. Mabie. Christian Union for April 30. 

Louisa May Atcott. Josephine Lazarus. Century for 
May. 

INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT ACCOMPLISHED. Century for 
May. 

THe Pogtry OF THE OrtENT. Charles Pollard Cooke. 
University of the South Magazine for April. 

In Cowper’s Arsor. Austin Dobson. Christian Union 
for May 21. 

SHortT Stupies in Literature. XVIII. —Nature in 
Greek and Medieval Thought. Hamilton W. Mabie. CAris- 
tian Union for May 21. 

Practicat TALKs ON WriTING ENGLISH. Professor Wil- 
liam Minto, M. A. Chautauguan for June. 

Mr. Morvey anv LITERATURE. Scribner’s Magazine 
for June 

Tue Science or Fiction. Reprinted from the /zferior in 
Public Opinion for May 23. 

Tue Great UnpusiisHep. Frank Howard Howe. Cos- 
mopolitan for June. 

S. W. Foss. (Editor of the Vankee Blade.) W. A. Par- 
celle. Chicago Herald for May 3. 

TALLEYRAND’s Memotirs. Nation for May 14. 

Louis J. Jennincs. E. J. Edwards. Philadelphia North 
American for May 13. 

Mary Kyte Dattas. Harryot Holt Cahoon. 7voy(N. 
Y.) Telegram for May 21. 

ARTHUR SCHOPENHAUER. Reprinted from London Tele- 
graph in St. Louis Globe-Democrat for May 18. 

Women as Book Lovers. W. Roberts. Reprinted from 
London Queen in New York Home Journal for May 20. 

Emma L. Trapper. Brooklyn Eagle for May 17. 

Emice Zoca aT Home. Henry Haynie. Boston Herald 
for May 3. 

Ep. Mott. Tom Masson. Portland (Me.) Argus for 
May 1. 
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LiTeRARY ODDITIES. 
Tue Autuors’ Cup. 
Globe for May 15. 
WorbDsworTn’s 


Queries Magazine for May. 
E. J. Edwards. Adchison ( Kan .) 


Home. Edgar L. Wakeman. 
World-Herald, New Orleans Picayune for May 10. 
Tue Te_eGRaPH Epitor. Charles E. Thorpe. 

Commercial-Gazette for May 10. 


Omaha 


Cincinnati 





> 


NEWS AND NOTES. 


Emile Zola has no chance of obtaining a 
majority at the next academy elections, and 
Pierre Loti is most likely to be the fortunate 
candidate. 


The eighty-third volume of Harper's Maga- 
zine will begin with the number for June. 

Round about Dorking, near which _pictu- 
resque town the great novelist, George Mere- 
dith lives, he is greatly liked, and one man who 
does much work for him said of him the other 
day, “ Ah! sir, Mr. Meredith is clever, I dare 
say, but I don’t think so much about that, cause 
he’s always so pleasant.” 


Edgar Fawcett contributes to Lippincott’s 
for June a capital character sketch of a literary 


man, under the title of “ A Literary Pet.” 
series of “Familiar Letters,” by 
Greeley, is concluded in this number. The last 
letter is a very touching and pathetic one, 
written but a few days after the writer was 
defeated at the polls. “So many of my old 
friends,” writes Mr. Greeley, “hate me for 
what I have done, that life seems too hard to 
bear.” 


The 
Horace 


A. C. Cameron, for a long time editor of the 
Inland Printer, has become editor and _pro- 
prietor of the Artist Printer, and has removed 
the publication office from St. Louis to Chicago. 
The Artist Printer is sure to prosper under 
his management. 

A charming little poem, probably by Chaucer, 
has just been discovered by Walter W. Skeat, 
the English scholar, in a manuscript in the 
Bodleian Library. It is a playful love-poem 
addressed to a lady, and consists of three 
stanzas of eight-line, ten-foot, iambic verse, such 
as Dr. Guest calls the “ballet-stave.” Guest 
Says that Chaucer was the first to use this 
metre ; it is the same as that employed in “ The 
Monk’s Tale.” The verses are picturesque and 
bright, and have a strong Chaucerian flavor. 


According to the usual plan, the Zheatre 
Magazine ( New York ) will be published only 
once a month during this summer, from May 
until October, when the weekly issues will be 
resumed. The magazine is now in its sixth 
year, and thoroughly deserves all the success it 
has attained. 


The late James Redpath believed himself to 
have been the first person to put the verb “to 
boycott”? in print. One night, during one of 
his visits to Ireland, he sat writing a despatch 
toa New York paper, when suddenly he found 
himself at a loss for a word to express what 
was then happening to Captain Boycott. “Use 
Boycott’s name asa verb,” said a priest at his 
elbow, and Redpath accepted the suggestion. 
Next day Redpath met the Irish speakers, then 
just starting out upon a series of campaign 
meetings, and suggested to them the use of the 
verb “to boycott.” The suggestion was 
accepted, and shortly after the word had wide 
currency in both Ireland and America. The 
story, by all researches, seems true. At any 
rate, there is no trace of the word “boycott” 
in literary use previous to Redpath’s letter to 
the Zribune of New York. 

Charles A. Dana finishes his day’s work 
earlier than most New York editors, because 
the editorial system of the Suz is different 
from that of other newspapers. Most of the 
Metropolitan dailies endeavor to give editorial 
expression and opinion on the news as it comes 
into the office. But Mr. Dana’s plan is to give 
the news time to digest, as it were, and to com- 
ment upon it the next day. All the editorials 
are revised by him in proof; and if he hasa 
few moments to wait while an article is being 
put into type, he wheels around his chair and 
takes down a volume in some foreign language 
to study. 

“A remarkable biography of a remarkable 
man” said of Mrs. M. O. W. 
Oliphant’s “ Memoir of the Life of Laurence 
Oliphant,” published by Harper & Brothers. 
The work is in two volumes, and includes, 
besides an interesting narrative of the life of 
Mr. Oliphant, and of Alice Oliphant, his wife — 
with portraits of each—numerous extracts 
from his letters and from some of his other 
writings. 


is what is 
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Secretary Proctor is erecting a building for 
the library in the village of Proctor, Vt. The 
nucleus of the collection of books was originally 
given by him for the benefit of the hands and 
employees of the marble company there. In 
giving it he agreed that for every dollar they 
would give to it, he would add a book and give 
a dollar. It has gone on increasing under this 
arrangement, which has been faithfully carried 
out by Governor Proctor, till now it numbers 
some four thousand volumes; and the Burling- 
ton Free Press believes that it will grow still 
faster, and be still more useful in its new build- 
ing. This is a neat little structure of stone, 
with marble steps ascending to a porch sup- 
ported by round marble columns. It contains 
a good-sized book-room above, and on the lower 
floor a room for the cabinet of curiosities which 
belongs to the library. 

Maurice Thompson, writing of “ Virility in 
Fiction,” makes this keen hit at the erotic 
literature furnished by women. “I have 
noticed that when a woman writes one of these 
so-called ‘ virile ’ novels, she immediately sends 
her photograph to the engraver, and a little 
later she appears in a magazine with the upper 
limit of her corsage nearly coinciding with her 
waist-band.” 

A correspondent of the Zeeds ( England ) Mer- 
cury, remarking that “if one were asked to 
guess the name of the person who was least 
likely to turn agriculture to profitable account, 
one would be tempted to suggest that of the 
Poet Laureate,” adds that, nevertheless, “on 
the west side of the Isle of Wight milk carts 
may be frequently met bearing the name and 
style of ‘ Alfred, Lord Tennyson.’” 

The $200 offered by the Cosmopolitan Maga- 
zine for the best essay on “ The Needs of the 
Farmer, His Hours of Labor, and the National 
Legislation Necessary to His Prosperity,” was 
awarded to Abner L. Frazer, of Milford, Ohio, 
and appears in the Cosmopolitan for June. 

An illustrated work entitled, “ Engravings: 
How to Estimate Their Cost,” has been issued 
by F. F. Burgin and Leon Barrett. It 
describes the processes by which engravings 
are made for books, magazines, and newspapers, 
with the cost, etc., and contains elaborate en- 
gravings and photogravure reproductions. 


An English publisher is bringing out an 
elaborate work on “The Poets and Poetry of 
the Century.” Vols. I. and VI. are nearly 
ready. A. H. Miles is the editor, and in Vol. 
1., which is devoted to the Georgian poets, he 
writes the critical articles. Vols. II. and III., 
dealing with later Georgian poets, are not yet 
ready, nor are Vols. IV. and V.,which deal with 
Tennyson, Browning, Rossetti, and others. The 
special aim of the work is said to be an anthol- 
ogy of unusual magnitude, the text of which 
shall be strictly accurate. Among the poets 
treated in Vol. VI. are William Morris, 
Swinburne, Robert Buchanan, Alfred Austin, 
Theodore Watts, Austin Dobson, and Mr. 
Monkhouse. The critical articles upon these 
are written by J. A. Symonds, Buxton Forman, 
Mackenzie Bell, Arthur Symons, Havelock 
Ellis,and others. This volume will be followed 
by others on later Victorian poets. 

S. L. Clemens (‘ Mark Twain” 
sail for Europe on June 6, and will probably 


)and family will 


reside abroad for several years. 

The house in which Thomas Buchanan Read 
wrote “Sheridan’s Ride” is still standing at 59 
West Eighth street, Cincinnati. It is a plain, 
three-story structure, with an old-fashioned porch 
in front. The residence is in a pretty fair state 
of preservation. The room in which Read wrote 
the poem which made him famous is rather a 
large one, light and airy, and has acquired a 
local name as a bridal chamber, several romantic 
weddings having taken place in it since the war. 
It now rents to “roomers” for sixteen dollars a 
month. * 

A new magazine of Southern literature will 
start this month in Sheffield, Ala., with the ex- 
cellent title, the American Present. The South 
has had no good literary organ since the South- 
ern Literary Messenger of ante-bellum days. 


Frank Dempster Sherman’s “Lyrics of a 
Lute ” has gone into its third edition. 


Against the proposed removal of the house 
in which Hawthorne was born, from Salem to the 
Chicago Fair site, the Boston Herald utters an 
earnest protest. The paper says: “Interesting 
as it might be to the people of the country as 
one of the side shows of the great Fair, it would 
be a sickening spectacle to those who value the 
shrines and birthplaces of our great authors.” 
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Mrs. Susan Teackle Moore, sister of F. 
Hopkinson Smith, is the author of “ Ryle’s 
Open Gate,” a novel just published by Hough- 
ton, Mifflin, & Co. 

Especially interesting to writers is an article 
in the June Cosmopolitan by Frank Howard 
Howe, for some time one of the editors of a 
New York monthly. Mr. Howe gives his per- 
sonal experiences of the manuscripts of the 
“Great Unpublished,” and offers much advice 
that will be found useful. 

An attempt at summer novelty by the Mew 
York Hera/d is announced. That journal will 
have a series of summer letters by American 
women writers, each contributor describing the 
place and manner of her summer outing. The 
list of writers consists of Octave Thanet, Edna 
Dean Proctor, Anna Katharine Green, Susan 
Hale, Marion Harland, Terry Cooke, 
Emma V. Sheridan, Jeannette L. Gilder, Elaine 
Goodale, Rose Hawthorne Lathrop, Julia Dorr, 
Kate Field, Mary Hartwell Catherwood, Olive 
Thorne, Amanda M. Douglas. 


Rose 


The authorized life of Robert Browning, by 
Mrs. Sutherland Orr, is announced by Hough- 
Mifflin, & Co. It 

which will 


ton. will be in two vol- 


umes, contain a new __ portrait, 
and a picture of Browning’s study. In the 
preface to the book Mrs. Orr 


“Such letters of Mr. Browning’s as appear, 


Says : 
whole or in part, in the present volume, have 
been in most cases given to me by the persons 
to whom they were addressed, or copied by 
Miss Browning from the originals under her 
care. For my general material I have 
been largely indebted to Miss Browning. Her 
memory was the only existing record of her 
brother’s boyhood and youth. It has been to 
me an unfailing as well as always accessible 
authority for that subsequent period of his life 
which I could only know in disconnected facts 
or his own fragmentary reminiscences. It is 
less true, indeed, to say that she has greatly 
helped me in writing this short biography than 
that without her help it could never have been 
undertaken.” 


Captain King talks his stories into a phono- 
graph, from which a typewriter prepares the 
copy for the press. 


An English clergyman — no American divine 
would ever have found the time to do it — has 
written a book which he calls “The Marvellous 
Budget,” and which is the Odyssey of Jack and 
Jill. The first four pages are numbered one, 
the next four are numbered two, as many more 
are numbered three, and so on up to “ page 
8” and last. These pages are so arranged 
that any page marked two will read consecu- 
tively with any page marked one, and so on. 
“ Now,” says the clergyman, “if you will in- 
quire of your clever cousin, Miss Girton, who 
has been in for mathematics at Cambridge, and 
so knows all about figures, you will learn that 
there are no less than €5,536 tales in this book 
about .Jack and fill, not two of 
exactly alike.” 

H. C. Bunner, author, and editor of Puck, 
lives at Nutley, N. J., where he hasa pretty cot- 
tage nearly buried in the woods. 


which are 


He is a great 
pedestrian and something of an amateur pho- 
tographer. He has a wife and a little daughter 
named Nancy. 

Miss grand- 
daughter of Charles Dickens, has just begun a 
serial story in Ad/ the Year Round, entitled 
“Cross Currents.” 


May Angela Dickens, eldest 


Mrs. Stowe will be eighty years old June 14. 

The new Boston correspondent of the Créfic, 
succeeding the lamented Alexander Young, is 
Charles Edgar Lewis Wingate, of the Boston 
Fournal, author of “An Impossible Possibil- 
ity” and “Can Such Things Be?” Mr. Win- 
gate is a Harvard A. B. (1883), and a contrib- 
utor to Lippincott’s, Belford’s, Our Little 
Ones, continues his sketches of 
Shakespeare’s heroines on the stage by follow- 
ing his article on “ Famous Hermiones,” pub- 
lished in the January Cosmopolitan, with an 
article in the May issue on “ The Cleopatras of 
the Stage.” 


etc. He 


George Macdonald’s new novel, “ There and 
Back,” has just appeared in Boston. His first 
romance was issued some thirty-three years 
ago, and almost every year since then has seen 
a novel or poems from his pen. He still spends 
his winters in Italy, coming to England with 
the early summer, and flying south again before 
the advent of the November fogs. 
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Joseph Hatton has frequently been seen lately 
upon Boston streets in company with Mr. 
Willard, and the two are frequently heard dis- 
cussing points concerning * The Scarlet Letter,” 
in regard to which Mr. Hatton is collecting 
matter for an historical article —and, gentle 
rumor says, a play. 

D. Appleton & Company have begun pub- 
lishing a summer series of light reading, each 
volume to be of a small, convenient size, 
daintily bound in half cloth, with specially 
designed cover. The first volume of the series 
is “ Tourmalin’s Time Cheques,” the new story 
by F. Anstey, author of “Vice Versa” This 
will be followed by a novelette by the Marquis 
of Lorne, entitled “ From Shadow to Sunlight.” 
Miss Beatrice Whitby, author of “‘ The Awaken- 
ing of Mary Fenwick,” and Miss Kate Sanborn 
are among the other authors who will be repre- 
sented in this series. 

Thomas Nelson Page’s first novel, ‘“ On New- 
found River,” a Virginia story, is announced 
by the Scribners. 

“The Lounger” of the Critic explains that 
Mrs. Danske Dandridge, the poet, is not, as 
Mr. Howells seems to think, “one of those 
Scandinavians.” She was born in Denmark, 


but is of American parentage, her father, Henry 
Bedinger, having been United States minister 
at Copenhagen from 1854 to1858. She now 
lives in West Virginia. 


Walter Besant writes to say: “1am informed 
by an American correspondent that it has been 
stated in a leading New York paper that I am 
about to start a company or a business for the 
purpose of publishing English books in New 
York. Ido not know if you have seen this an- 
nouncement. If you have, permit me to inform 
you that there is not a word of truth in it. I 
am unconnected with any such scheme, and 
have no intention whatever of meddling with 
business of any kind. Nor, to my knowledge, 
have any of those literary men in this country 
whom | know.” 


Heinemann & Balestier (limited ) is the name 
of an English firm which is about to issue on 
the continent the works of American and Brit- 
ish authors in a style similar to that of the 
Tauchnitz edition. 


B. L. Farjeon, the novelist, is an expert ste- 
nographer. He carries a note-book with him at 
all times, and when an idea strikes him he jots 
it down for future use. 


In the Mew England Magazine for June 
Mrs. Elizabeth Akers Allen writes an apprecia- 
tive and bright account of B. P. Shillaber 
(“ Mrs. Partington ” ). 

William Allen Butler has been elected vice- 
president of the council of the University of 
the City of New York, in place of the late Dr. 
Howard Crosby. Mr. Butler is that always 
surprising paradox —a distinguished business 
lawyer. More than twenty-five years ago his 
topical satire upon “ Miss Flora McFlimsey,” 
who had “nothing to wear,” was published. 
Some few years ago Mr. Butler issued a novel, 
which did not attain great success. 


’ 


“Historical Storms” is the title of a new 
book soon to be published by Sidney Perley, of 
Providence, R. I. 

“The Philadelphian,” a novel by Louis J. 
Jennings, M. P., is the latest addition to “ Har- 
per’s Franklin-square Library.” Mr. Jennings 
was a resident of New York from 1863 to 1876, 
and during a part of that time was editor of the 
New York Times. He is remembered in this 
country chiefly for the active part taken by him 
in promoting the overthrow of the Tweed con- 
spiracy. He has been a member of Parliament 
since 1885. He is the author of a successful 
novel, “ The Millionaire,” published some years 
ago by Harper & Brothers. 

The first number of the Photo-A merican Re- 
view, that for May, has just beenissued. It is 
the official organ of the American Photographic 
Conference and of the Society of Amateur Pho- 
tographers of New York, and is suited to the 
tastes of literary and artistic people. It con- 
tains many excellent half-tone pictures and a 
review of new books and magazines, which the 
editor intends to make as nearly as _ possible 
complete each month. In the May number 
there are nine pages of titles of recent books 
arranged alphabetically, and forty pages are 
given to short reviews of these books. 

E. L. Burlingame, editor of Scribner's Mag- 
azine, has sailed for Europe with his wife. He 
goes for a brief holiday. 
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